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EpitoR AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NuMISMATICS : 

Dear Sir :—Believing as I do, that an appeal to the eye, through the medium of photo- 
graphic or other illustrations, in connection with the written description of coins or medals, 
is far more instructive and much better calculated to impart a correct idea of the subject 
under consideration, than the most elaborate and pains-taking description without such aid, 
I feel bound to express my gratification that the publication under your editorial charge has, 
in the April number for the current year, taken the initiatory steps in that direction, by 
piacing in the hands of your subscribers the fine photographic plate, prepared at an expense 
of much time and labor by Mr. Levick, for the purpose of illustrating the very elaborate 
and exhaustive article from the pen of Mr. Crosby, elucidating the types and varieties of 
the cents of 1793; and I desire on my own behalf (and I trust on behalf of your other 
readers also) to thank those gentlemen for having set so worthy an example. 

That frequent illustrations of this character would have a tendency to make popular a 
pursuit which has at present comparatively few votaries, and to interest, and eventually 
bring into the numismatic fold, many worthy coadjutors who are as yet scarcely alive to the 
importance of the subject, I have little doubt; and feel sure that ere long the influence of 
your JOURNAL would become more widely extended, and that the result would be a gratify- 
ing addition to your subscription list. And now, having stated my belief, it becomes me 
(with your permission) to prove my sincerity by making at least an effort to “‘ follow in the 
steps of my illustrious predecessors”; and although I can hardly expect to attain the full 
measure of their success, I will feel satisfied if I am able to secure a degree of favorable 
consideration. 

Having, after many misgivings, come to this determination, and taken a somewhat cur- 
sory view of the numismatic field, the first difficulty, naturally presenting itself, was the 
selection of a proper subject for illustration, not because of any scarcity thereof, but for the 
reason that I could hardly hope in any case to succeed in presenting for consideration any- 
thing really new; and I therefore feel that an apology is due at the outset, for presuming 
to encumber your pages with matter, which after all may prove to be only “ flat, stale, and 
unprofitable”. After some reflection, however, it occurred to me that the “ Devices on 
the Coins and Pattern Pieces of the United States” might be studied with advantage, and 
so arranged and classified as to prove not altogether uninteresting or uninstructive; and in 
accordance with this idea I have selected for present illustration the device of the Head of 
Liberty, and propose to present at one view the various types of this design, which have 
from time to time been impressed upon so large a proportion of our coinage (omitting, of 
course, unimportant varieties), by grouping together in one plate examples of all such as are 
known to me and easily attainable. I am painfully aware that, in endeavoring to accomplish 
this object, errors and omissions will necessarily occur, and for all such I can only claim 
in advance the kind indulgence of your readers. 

In introducing this branch of the subject, it is not my purpose, neither do I deem it 
necessary to ** delve among the musty records of a far-off antiquity”, in order to trace some 
fancied resemblance or supposititious origin of this device ; and will therefore content my- 
self by presenting, along with the examples chosen from our coinage, the commemorative 
medal struck under the direction of Dr. Franklin, 1783, and well known to all American 
numismatists as the “* Libertas Americana”*, and the French medal struck in 1792 at Lyons, 
and known as the ‘“*Convention Medal”, both of which have been credited with having 
furnished the idea of the * Liberty Head”, which, in some form or other, has for so long a 
time maintained its place as an obverse upon our coinage. I do not here propose to inquire 








* Marked A on the plate. + Marked B on the piate, 
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into the’ grounds for this belief, but merely to so place the pieces as to furnish a ready means 
of comparison, and then to leave your readers to draw their own conclusions, indulging 
meanwhile the hope that some one more competent than myself may be induced to go 
deeper into the subject, and give us at some future day the benefit of his investigations. 

Upon examination I find that twenty-four of the designs representing the Head of Libe 
are sufficiently dissimilar to entitle them to separate mention ; and I will proceed to describe 
them as nearly as possible in chronological order. 

No. 1.—Pattern Cent of 1792.* The Goddess of Liberty, bust facing right and un- 
draped, the hair loose and flowing backward in heavy curling masses, a portion falling across 
the neck in such a manner as to appear almost like drapery.—Legend: ‘ Liberty Parent of 
Science & Industry”. A very appropriate and suggestive sentiment, and deserving a much 
wider circulation than could be attained through the medium of a pattern piece. 

No. 2.—Disme of 1792+. Also a pattern piece. An undraped bust of the Goddess, 
facing left, the hair loose and streaming backward in waving masses, but not so naturally 
asin No. 1. Legend same as above, except that it is slightly abbreviated. 

No. 3.—Cent of 1793. Generally regarded as the first designed, and commonly known 
as the “Link or Chain Cent”. The bust undraped and facing right, the hair loose and 
flowing backward more naturally than either of the preceding. Legend: ‘ Liberty”. 

No. 4.—Cent of 1793. No doubt the second type of this date, and invariably found with 
wreath reverse. Undraped bust facing right, the hair loose and streaming backward in a 
manner very similar to No. 2, under the bust three leaves. Legend—* Liberty.” This 
type, as well as the one last described, appears to have met with little favor, neither of them 
having been used after this year. 

No. 5.—Half Cent of 1793. Undraped bust facing left, the hair flowing loosely and 
naturally backward, over the right shoulder a pole bearing at its upper extremity a liberty cap, 
Legend—* Liberty.” If any piece in the series under consideration is calculated to support 
the idea that the design was borrowed from either the ‘ Libertas Americana,” or the 
“Convention Medal,” it is undoubtedly this little coin ; for, although artistically much. 
inferior, the resemblance is certainly striking. 

No. 6.—(Represented by a cent of 1794). First struck in 1793, and undoubtedly the 
third type of that date; the bust undraped and facing right, the hair loose and falling 
naturally backward, over the left shoulder a pole surmounted by the liberty cap. Legend— 
“ Liberty.” Unlike the three preceding types (which did not extend beyond the year in 
which they were first issued), this held its place as a device upon the cents from 1793 to 
1796 inclusive, and upon the half cents from 1794 to 1797 inclusive; but, in common with 
them, never appeared upon either the gold or silver issues, being confined strictly to the more 
plebeian material. 

No. 7.—(Represented by a half-dollar of 1795). Undraped bust facing right, and in the 
outline of the face and position of the head, strongly resembling No. 4, whilst the disposition 
of the hair and lower line of the bust is almost identical with No. 6, the hair not being quite 
so long. Stars for the first time surround the field. Legend—* Liberty.” This type is 
confined exclusively to the silver issues, and is common to the dollars, half-dollars, and half- 
dimes of 1794 and 1795. 

No. 8.—(Represented by an eagle of 1804). The bust facing right, and for the first time 
draped; the pole as a support to the liberty cap is here dispensed with, and the cap, having 
ceased to be merely an ornamental appendage, has become useful to the extent of fulfilling 
its legitimate purpose as a covering for the head ; the hair abundant and flowing, and long 
tresses turned up and curiously wound about the cap, giving it somewhat the appearance of 4 
hat. Legend—* Liberty”; the field surrounded by stars. This type is certainly quaint 
and curious, and, if not handsome, fully maintains its dignity and never condescends to put 
in an appearance upon any meaner metal than the gold; it is to be found upon the eagles 
0 half-eagles from 1795 to 1807 inclusive, and upon the quarter-eagles from 1796 to 1807 
inclusive. 








* Another pattern piece of this date is described and illustrated in “ Dickeson’s American Numismatic Manual” (Plate 
13, No. 13). The bust facing right, the front hair heavily braided, and falling backward over the ear. Not being able 
to obtain a specimen, it was of course impossible to give an illustration. 

+ Dickeson (in the work just quoted) also describes a pattern for a cent of this date, the design being almost identical 
with that of the disme, except that the bust faces to the right, otherwise the same description would answer for 
(Plate 13, No. 10.) 
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No. 9.—({Represented by a cent of 1797). The bust facing right and draped, a portion of 
the hair is gathered at the back of the head, and confined by a ribbon, and long curls fall 
over the back and shoulders. Legend—* Liberty”. In this type (as well as No. 7) both 
the cap and pole are discarded, and do not again appear as part of the design; it was struck 
upon the cents from the latter part of 1796 to 1807 inclusive, and on the half-cents from 
1800 to 1808 inclusive, except in 1801, in which year none were coined. 

No. 10.—(Represented by a half-dollar of 1806). Draped bust facing right, the hair 
generally arranged as in No. g, and otherwise strongly resembling it, and, though difficult to 
particularize, the difference is quite apparent to the eye; stars surround the field. Legend— 
“Liberty”. There is a look of sterling honesty and worth about this design which has 
always made it a favorite with me, and I think its discontinuance upon our coinage is much 
to be regretted. It is confined entirely to the silver series, and is spread over a large portion 
of it from 1796 to 1807; it is to be found upon the dollars from 1795 to 1804 inclusive, on 
the half-dollars from 1801 to 1807 inclusive, on the quarter-dollars of 1796, and from 1804 
to 1807 inclusive, on the dimes from 1796 to 1805 (except 1799, in which year none were 
coined), and on the half-dimes of 1796 and 1797, from 1800 to 1803 inclusive, and 1805 
(none having been coined in 1798, 1799, or 1804). 

No, 11.—(Represented by a cent of 1812). Undraped bust, facing left, the hair curled 
and falling in ringlets over the neck and shoulders ; across the forehead a band or fillet upon 
which is inscribed the word “‘ Liberty,” the field surrounded by stars (the first time of their 
appearance upon the copper series). This design is to be found upon the cents from 1808 
to 1814 inclusive, and on the half-cents from 1809 to 1811 inclusive, 1825, 1826, 1828, 
1829, and from 1831 to 1836 inclusive, none having been coined in the intermediate years. 

No. 12.—(Represented by a half-dollar of 1826). The bust draped, and facing left; at 
first sight somewhat similar to No. 11, the hair being arranged almost exactly in the same 
manner ; in this type the liberty cap as a head covering is resumed, but the form is changed, 
to resemble in a measure a close-fitting skull cap, the lower portion of which is formed into 
a band, bearing upon it the word “ Liberty”, stars surrounding the field. This design is met 
with on the gold and silver issues only, and is probably more numerously represented than 
any other type of the liberty head, having been struck upon the half-eagles from 1897 to 
1815 inclusive, and from 1818 to 1837 inclusive; on the quarter-eagles from 1808 to 1821 
inclusive, from 1824 to 1827 inclusive, and from 1829 to 1837 inclusive ; on the half-daqJJars 
from 1808 to 1815 inclusive, and from 1817 to 1837 inclusive; on the quarter-dollars of 
1815, from 1818 to 1825 inclusive, and 1827 and 1828; on the dimes from 180g to 1814 
inclusive, from 1820 to 1825 inclusive, and from 1827 to 1837 inclusive; and on the half- 
dimes from 1829 to 1834 inclusive, and 1836 and 1837. 

No. 13.—Represented by a cent of 1818). The bust facing left, and undraped, the hair 
gathered and tied in a knot behind the head, and falling on the neck in heavy ringlets, the 
word ‘ Liberty” inscribed in a band across the forehead similar to No. 11, but differing 
from it in being a little wider at the top. This type, like No. 5, is confined to a single de- 
nomination, being found only on the cents from 1816 to 1839 inclusive, 

No. 14.—(Represented by a half-dollar of 1838). Draped bust facing left ; very similas 
to No. 12, except that every part of the design is much smaller, and to my mind anything 
but an improvement ; it covers but a small portion of the silver coinage, being impressed 
only on the half-dollars from 1837 to 1839 inclusive ; and on the quarter-dollars from 1831 
to 1839 inclusive. 

No. 15.—(Pattern half-dollar of 1838). Bust facing left and draped, the hair artistically 
disposed in ringlets, and falling profusely about the neck and bust, across the forehead a 
band very wide in front, and bearing upon it the rising sun, a narrow ribbon or fillet —s 
in a serpentine direction from the top of the head behind the ear, on which ribbon the wor 
“Liberty” is inscribed ; certainly a well-executed and artistic design. 

No. 16.—(Represented by a cent of 1849). The bust undraped and facing left; general 
description much the same as No. 13, but the bust much smaller, and the hair slightly 
different, otherwise so much like it as to make it difficult to particularize, although the 
difference is quite apparent to the eye. This type appears upon the cents from 1839 to 
1857 inclusive, and on the half-cents from 1840 to 1857 inclusive; on the eagles, half- 
eagles, and quarter-eagles from 1838 to the present time, and on the gold dollar from 1849 
to 1853 inclusive ; it is nowhere met with on the silver coinage. 
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No. 17.—(Represented by a pattern double-eagle of 1860), The bust undraped and 
facing left, the hair combed smoothly back on the top of the head and curiously done up 
behind, and curls falling about the neck; across the forehead a wide band very similar to 
No. 15, except that the upper edge is beaded, upon the band the word “ Liberty”; the field 
surrounded by stars. Struck on the double eagles only, from 1849 to the present time. 

No. 18.—(Represented by a three-dollar piece of 1865 in nickel). Undraped bust facing 
left. This type represents the head of an Indian princess, with plumed head-dress secured ~ 
to the head by a band on which is the word “ Liberty”; the hair otherwise unconfined and 
falling in a heavy mass upon the neck. Legend: ‘ United States of America”. This 
design is peculiar to the gold dollar and three-dollar pieces from 1854 to the present time. 

No. 19.—(Represented by a pattern cent in nickel without date). The bust undraped 
and facing left. Another Indian princess, with head-dress of feathers entirely different from 
the last; but, like it, confined to the head by a band upon which is the word “ Liberty”; 
around the neck a string of beads. Legend: ‘* United States of America”. This type 
first appeared upon the pattern pieces for nickel cents in 1858, was adopted and placed 
regularly upon the nickel cents from 1859 to 1864, during which year the coinage of nickel 
cents was discontinued and copper substituted, but without any change in the design, which 
is continued to the present time. 

No. 20.—Pattern half-dollar of 1859. Bust facing right, crowned with oak leaves ; on 
a ribbon encircling the bust the word ** Liberty” is inscribed; a portion of the hair plaited 
and gathered into a heavy mass at the back of the neck. Legend—*t United States of 
America”. Asa pattern for an American coin, not nearly so handsome a piece as No. 15. 

No. 21.—Pattern half-eagle of 1860. The bust draped and facing right, upon the head 
the cap of Liberty, on the front of the cap three five-pointed stars, the hair falling in a braid 
or plait, from the temple over the ear to the back of the neck; from the lower part of the cap 
a ribbon coming forward over the shoulder, upon which ribbon appears the word “Liberty”. 
Thirteen stars surround the field. This is really a beautiful and artistic design, and it is to 
be hoped it may yet find sufficient favor with the powers that be, to become established upon 
some one or more of the numerous denominations composing our coinage. I believe there 
is alsp a ten-dollar pattern piece of this same design. 

No. 24, (should have been No. 22).—Pattern eagle of 1862. One of a numerous 
family known as the “* God Our Trust” pattern. Undraped bust facing left, the hair gathered 
in a large knot behind the head, a single curl or ringlet falling at the back, and another at the 
side of the neck, band with the word “ Liberty” precisely the same as Nos. 13 and 16, the 
field surrounded by stars. I believe this design exists as a pattern on several other denomi- 
nations ; but, as this is dangerous ground, I will not attempt to specify, but leave that for 
some one better acquainted with the vagaries of the mint management. 

No. 22, (should have been No. 23).—Pattern five cent piece of 1867. The bust un- 
draped and facing left, the head-dress of feathers, very beautifully and artistically arranged, 
the hair falling in heavy curling masses over the back of the neck, across the forehead foul 
five-pointed stars, a narrow band from the top of the head down behind the ear, having 
inscribed upon it the words ‘* Union and Liberty,” legend ‘* United States of America”. 
This is another beautiful design and much more worthy of a place on our coins than the 
one proposed for adoption on the five, three, and one cent nickel pieces. All the specimens 
of this pattern that have come under my notice were struck in aluminum, but it is possible 
they may exist in other metals. 

No. 23, (should have been No. 24).—Another pattern piece of the five cent denomina- 
tion. Undraped bust facing left, and quite similar to No. 17 in general appearance, differ- 
ing materially however in the form of the knot into which the hair is done up behind ; and 
on the band in addition to word ‘ Liberty ” has a single five-pointed star in front. Legend, 
“United States of America”. This design was first struck as a pattern five cent piece in 
1867, and has been continued on pattern five, three, and one cent pieces, for 1868 and also 
for the current year, and may possibly be adopted for coinage some time during the approach- 
ing session of Congress. 

A review of the foregoing facts will show that of the twenty-four types described, eight, 
namely, Nos. 1, 2, 15, 20, 21, 22, and 24 were never advanced beyond the dignity of pat- 
tern pieces, although it seems quite apparent that four of them, viz.: 1, 15, 21, and 22, 
were eminently deserving of a distinction which would have made them useful and the com- 
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munity familiar with their beautiful and appropriate designs. Of the remaining sixteen, seven, 
viz.: Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6,9, 11, and 13 are peculiar to the copper series ; five, viz. : Nos. 7, 
10, 14, 17, and 18 are peculiar to the silver series ; and one only, No. 8, stands alone in 
haughty grandeur as a representative of the gold. No. 12 we find is common to the gold 
and silver, No. 16 to the gold and copper, and No. 19 to the copper and nickel series. 

Of the pieces represented in the plate I would state that the ** Convention Medal” was 
from the collection of S. S. Crosby of Boston; Nos. 2, 3, 5, 7, and 10 were from the 
collection of M. L. Mackenzie (since disposed of at public sale); Nos. 12 and 14 
were supplied by Edward Cogan (to whom I am also indebted for valuable assistance) ; 
and the remainder were selected from my own cabinet. With many thanks to the above- 
named gentlemen for their kind assistance, I take leave of this branch of the subject, and 
subscribe myself, Yours truly, 





TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 


NEW ENGLAND NUMISMATIC AND ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


An adjourned meeting of this Society was held on Friday evening, July 2d,—Vice-President 
Crosby in the chair. 

The following donations were reported by the Librarian as received since the last meeting : 

An engraved steel plate representing Washington before Boston, which was probably copied from 
the Mint Medal of that name, and a coin catalogue from Mr. Chaplin; seven coin catalogues from 
Mr. Cook, and three medals from Mr, Child. 

Mr. F. J. Dutcher, of Hopedale, Mass., was elected a Resident Member. 

Mr. Crosby favored the meeting with the exhibition of an elaborately-wrought, ancient vase, 
which is supposed to have been centuries old at the beginning of the Christian Era. There were 
on it sixty different forms of the Chinese character “ Shaou” (set in gold with emeralds and rubies), 
representing as many different meanings, according to the inflection, the principal one of which is 
“longevity”. It is known to the learned men of China as the “ Longevity Vase”’. 

The same gentleman also exhibited a very interesting autograph letter of Washington, of which 
the following is a literal copy : 

«« Newsurcnu 5 June 1782. 
My Dear Sir. 

Cole Hazen’s sending an officer under the capitulation of York Town for the purpose of retaliation, 
has distressed me exceedingly,— Will you be so good as to give me your opinion of the propriety 
of doing this upon Captain Asgill should we be driven to it for want of an unconditional Prisoner. 

Presuming that this matter has been a subject of much conversation, pray, with your own, let me 
know the opinions of the most sensible of those with whom you have conversed. 

Congress by their resolve have unanimously approved of my determination to retaliate—the army 
have advised it—and the country look for it,—But how far it is justifiable upon an officer under the 
faith of a capitulation, if none other can be had, is the question ?— 

Hazen’s sending Cap’ Asgill on for this purpose makes the matter more distressing, as the whole 
fusiness will have the appearance of a farce if some person is not sacrificed to the manes of poor 

uddy ; which will be the case if an unconditional Prisoner cannot be found, and Asgill escapes. 

I write to you in exceeding great haste, but beg your sentiments may be transmitted as soon as 
possible (by Express) as I may be forced to a decision in the course of a few days. 

I am—with much sincerity 
and affect 
D Sir 
Maj’* Gen! Y¥« Obed Servt 
Lincotn G° WASHINGTON ” 

[ Nore. —Other letters in relation to this subject may be found in the Historical Magamine for September, October and 
November, 1865.] 

There were also exhibited two beautiful cents of 1814 in perfectly uncirculated condition, by 
Mr. Child; an extremely fine Queen Anne farthing, by Mr. Cook; and a very fine specimen of 
the rare half dollar of 1797, by Mr. Chaplin. 

_ It was voted—That when this Meeting adjourns, it be to meet at this place on the third Thursday 
in September. ni 

After the transaction of further business of a private character, the Meeting adjourned. 

Duptsy R. Cup, Recording Secretary. 
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AN ANTIQUARIAN EXCURSION. 


Has any one of our readers seen the “ Writing Rock” in the Taunton River, opposite to Dighton, 
with its so-called Runic inscription, that commemorative work of the Northmen, who, first of Cau- 
casians possibly, and of Teutons probably, set foot on our “ old world which: is the new”? Have 
any of them—for we change to the plural number in anticipation of a wider affirmative reply— 
beheld the Rock of Plymouth, equal in the estimation of the trae New Englander to the Black 
Stone of Mecca in that of the faithful Moslem? But again—has it been the fortune of any ome to 
view them both, that is, Taunton Rock and Plymouth Rock, in the self-same calendar week, or, 
more accurately, within a space of little more than three full days? Now such was recently our 
lot, to us it so befell; and why and how it came about our purpose is to tell—in prose. 

Setting out from New York about noon, with the intention of reaching New Bedford, at no un- 
seasonable hour for a mew bed, a party of three—which number, in its suitableness for travelling, 
whereon we have not space to dilate, illustrates the adage omne trinum perfectum—was met, when 
almost at its journey’s end, with the taunt that the train, that night, went no further than Taunton, 
One of the perfect trio—the K/eeb/att, or Clover-leaf, as a German would call it—thus compelled, 
as it was, to tarry in a most uninviting town, with a hotel to match, bethought him of the far-famed 
rock of the runes in the vicinity, and suggested that good might be educed from evil by making it a 
visit. The next morning accordingly, in a hired vehicle, southward along the tolerably pretty 
Taunton river—through a rather forlorn and light-soiled country, whence the people seemed gene- 
rally to have migrated in quest of some promised land, leaving neglected farms and dilapidated 
houses—we sped to Dighton, and, crossing in a small boat to the eastern side, reached the object of 
our search. Floating before it, as it rose from the water’s edge, we scrutinized with attentive eyes 
the much-effaced characters, mentally comparing them with fac-similes which we had seen, and 
which, according to our recollection, did far more than justice to the original, while we congratulated 
ourselves on the faet that the -lowness of the water enabled us to prosecute an examination which at 
a different period of the tide, would have been impossible. We hence inferred that thc.e must 
have been a geological subsidence of this coast, since the time when the carvings were made; for 
why should a rock that was covered by water for many hours daily, and exposed, moreover, to the 
corrosion thence resulting, have been selected for a public and durable monument? 

What is the state of our knowledge in regard to this-curious relic ot the far past? It can, perhaps, 
be summed up pretty nearly as follows :— 

The earliest food for rational conjecture as to those who may have inhabited, before our own 
ancestors, our portion of the Atlantic coast, is furnished by the Scandinavian Sagas. No doubt is 
now entertained that, at the end of the tenth century of our era, certain Northmen, under successive 
leaders—Biarne ; Leif, son of Eric the Red; Thorwald; Thorfin—made voyages hither and 
explored the land to some extent. It is a curious circumstance, and one likely to console the mourn- 
ers over the injustice done to Columbus, that the word “* America”—from the proper name Amalrich, 
gallice Amaury, italice Amerigo, /atine Americua—commemorates, after all, through its Scandinavian 
or Gothic origin, or at least conveys a reminiscence of, the first discoverers, as well as the intrusive 
Vespucius. ‘* America” is no inappropriate designation for a great democratic power, since it can be 
traced to the old German word “ Irminreich”, which may be interpreted either “ rich in people”, or 
*‘empire of the people”.* 

Not many years before the time when one portion of this adventurous Norman race conquered 
England, and another overran Apulia, Calabria and Sicily, its navigators visited “‘ Helluland”, 
or the country of slate, supposed to be Labrador; “* Markland”, or the country of wood, supposed 
to be Nova Scotia; and ‘* Vinland”, or ‘the country of vines,” identified with Rhode Island and a 
part of Massachusetts. If we venture to use the word “ identified” in the last of these three 
cases only, it is chiefly on account of the inscriptions and figures on this very Dighton rock which 
we have been examining, and the way in which they have been expounded by the Northern anti- 
quaries. The characters are, it seems, to be read: Nam Tuorrins CXXI Norraenir Menn, that 
is to say, translating the Norse language and numeration: Possession of Thorfin, one hundred and 
fifty Northern men.t But Edward Everett, in the North American Review for January, 1838, is 
very sceptical in regard to the runic character of this carving. Bancroft scouts the idea of its being 
a Scandinavian work} ; and Schoolcraft, a judge of indisputable competence, who inspected it on the 
spot, thought the greater portion evidently the production of Indians, and was unable to make out 
the name of Thorfin.|| At Bellows Falls, Vt., the writer of these lines has carefully observed 





* See Wackernagel’s Altdeutsches Wérterbuch, Basel, 1839, sub voce Inmincot, and Historical Magazine, Jan., 1857, 
p. 24. The name of the celebrated king of the East Gots, in the fourth century of our era, Hermanrich (Gothic, Airman- 
areiks) is the original form. “ Irmin’’ is likewise translated “ great”, ‘‘ universal”, and sometimes ‘ Mars”, or “ Mercury”, 
the god of eloquence and commeree. Ineither case the etymology of “ America” is satisfactory. Jacob Grimm's “ Deutsche 
Mythologie”, sub voce, InmANsuL. ‘ 

+ K.H. Hermes, Entdeckung von America durch die Islander, Braunschweig, 1244, p. 126 ff. } Hist. U.S. IIT, 313. 

|| Schoolcraft’s work on the Indian Tribes, published by authority of Congress, I., 111, 118, 119. 
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inscriptions on the rocky margin of the Connecticut, which enable him to assert with considerable 
confidence, from their resemblance to the Dighton figures, that they both emanated from the same 
source. Can we believe that the Sea-Kings penetrated so far into the interior ? 

In the accounts of the haps and mishaps of these adventurers, the native inhabitants of Vinland 
are uniformly denominated “ Skraellings” or ‘* Screamers”, which was the name the Northmen ordi- 
narily gave the Esquimaux ; and certain diminutive personages delineated on the Dighton rock, with 
faces of a circular form, are regarded by the wise men of the North as representatives of that race. 
Though dwarfish in stature, they are supposed to have been, through their great superiority in num- 
ber, far more than a match for the new-comers ; for it must be recollected that firearms had not yet 
been invented, Hence the abandonment of any settlement that may have been formed, and the 
gradual discontinuance of these voyages. ‘The Red-Skins, who were found on our coast in the six- 
teenth century and the seventeenth, are conjectured to have expelled the Esquimaux from these their 
original seats, being themselves pressed upon by wars or revolutions farther to the South. 

The ultimate destination of the tourists whose experiences we are sketching, and, in fact, the 
original aim of their journey, which only through unexpected circumstances assumed an antiquarian 
character, was the island of Nantucket. This dissevered fragment of Massachusetts soil might 
properly be called, as it lies so far from land, the apoger of the expedition. We knew no more of 
it than that, situated as it is, it was likely to be cool, and, secluded as it is, it was described as being 
queer; and we found it not only cool and queer, but one of the most original, picturesque and inter- 
esting spots which we had any of us met with in rather extensive wanderings over shore and sea. 
Between these two Nantucket is debatable ground, “ only calculated”—according to a Philadelphia 
Gazetteer of 1795, before us—* for those who are fond of a maritimal life.” But for those who 
relish remote and startling likenesses, and your genuine archzologist is such a one, the strangely quiet 
town of Nantucket and its bathing-village Siasconset, a copy of itself in miniature, are also ‘¢calcu- 
lated.” In the streets of bé&th, the majority of which are narrow and without frottoirs, the appari- 
tion of a vehicle is almost as rare as it is in Venice ; the slumberous silence is deeper, for no railroad 
ever has approached or can approach within hearing; the hum and hurry of occupation, since the 
decay of the whale fishery and the cod fishery, are totally paralyzed ; only once in a while is a pedes- 
trian observed; and the long rows of neat and well-built houses, some showing no marks of habita- 
tion, others manifestly closed up and abandoned, drew from us almost simultaneously the exclama- 
tion, which each could make trom personal knowledge and comparison: ‘* How like Pompeii!” 
Hence then it was that the second stage of this little summer tour took an antiquarian hue. 

What more natural than to give completeness to the excursion by a visit to the other famous rock 
of the New England coast? And we accomplished our object through a dexterous flank movement 
to the right of all railroads and branches of railroads, by steamboat and chartered conveyance, 
impedimenta included, from Nantucket to Plymouth in one day. In so doing we crossed, between 
Hyannis and Sandwich, the entire root or upper brachial] portion of the flexed arm to which may be 
compared the peninsula of Cape Cod. Expecting to traverse a sandy and sterile region, we were 
most agreeably surprised to find it a lovely pastoral country in which oak groves, gentle eminences, 
romantic lakelets, and distant glimpses of the ocean—more literally, Cape Cod Bay—alternated 
with patches of cultivation in real Arcadian style. 

Plymouth, like most long-settled American towns in a state of decline, is old without being 
venerable, and solemnly dull without being impressive. Its relics and monuments are, if we except 
a multitude of miscellaneous matters collected in “ Pilgrim Hall”, amazingly few and somewhat 
futile. The people, at the moment of our visit, were in a fever of excitement about the dedication 
of a showy monument to their fellow-citizens who had fallen in the suppression of the rebellion. 
As a funeral ceremony this celebration was eminently proper, but there seemed to be something 
triumphal in the arrangements announced, which Roman taste would have forbidden in the case of 
a civil war, and which savored overmuch of the grim old Independent colonists, whom we are wont 
to miscall ** Puritans” and “ Pilgrims”. 

Most persons, we presume, represent to themselves in imagination the Bay of Plymouth as a 
“ rock-bound” semi-circle, at a certain point of which projects a formidable mass of stone, quadri- 
lateral in shape and level of surface—a sort of natural pier in fact, whereon the assembled 
“ Puritans” gathered in a numerous crowd to form a ‘‘ tableau”. The reality is a low-shored basin, 
nearly land-locked, with features like those of our Long Island and New Jersey coasts, and a line of 
wharves and storehouses, neither many nor magnificent, among which rises at present from the flat 
border at the foot of a low bluff an open turriform structure of granite. It, may be described as 
having two Roman Doric columns at each of its four angles and an arched entrance on each side, 
the whole surmounted by a heavy attic with four flat faces, seemingly intended for inscriptions, 
crowned by four arched entablatures tipped by four scallop shells. Andis this the Rock? Not 
exactly ; only its case or canopy. Regarded as a building, it has a floor; and this floor has a four- 
sided aperture perhaps two feet square; and therein, much covered with rubbish of various composi- 
tion, is a portion of the top of this Forefathers’ corner-stone, which one may kneel down and kiss if 
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so inclined, or merely stand on if so moved. We call it a stone, for it must be very, very small, 
Half of it has been broken off and lies in front of ** Pilgrim Hall”; so that without much geometric 
skill we can tell the size of the remainder. 

Are we speaking lightly of the “ Pilgrims” and their stone? We repent of it; for we yield to 
few in our veneration for them, and could justify our respect by citations from many wearisome 
books. But we are growing tired of this article which we have undertaken to write; and, feeling 
captious as we do, and irritable, must vent our spleen on sumething. What shall it be if not the 
fathers? Those scallop-shells! What are they doing at the top of the monument? An artistic 
allusion, we suppose, to the name “pilgrims”. But we object. We object, first of all, to the 
sculptured scallops themselves. They are not pre-Raphaelite, but conventional, The architect 
constructed them “ out of his moral consciousness”, instead of copying the beautiful specimens of 
««Pecten” which our shores supply. And secondly, in what respect were those ancient emigrants 
“ pilgrims’? A pilgrim is one who visits a shrine and returns home. They visited no shrine and 
did not return home. It is true that, etymologically, the word—trom peregrinus, perager, per agros— 
means simply ‘a stranger”, but there is no thought of precise etymology among those who misuse 
the expression. We therefore say : Cease to call these noble exiles “ pilgrims’; and transfer the title 
to those, who, like us, make a pilgrimage to their shrine, for so the rock with its modern ornamenta- 
tion may well be styled. Asa pilgrim, then, we lay down our pen, a little disenchanted and weary, 
as is wont to happen to such wanderers, and chafing under the necessity of telling a long story about 
our pilgrimage, a more veracious one, however, than such tales have sometimes been, and not less 
interesting, we trust, to those for whose sake it has been told. 





COLONIALS. 


Boston, Fuly 26th, 1869. 


Dr. AntHon:—Dear Sir :—As I am engaged in studying (for publication) the varieties of the 
Colonial coinage, I should like to ask through your columns that collectors having specimens of the 
NE money would send to my address descriptions of them according to the following formula: 

Form (round, oval or oblong). Size (breadth and length in 16ths). Length and height of the 
indentation containing the letters NE, and length and height of those letters. And for the reverse 
the same measurements of indentation and numerals, 

I should also like impressions of such pieces in tin or copper foil, as an aid in determining more 
minute peculiarities, and of any or all specimens of Pine or Oak Tree money, Higley or Granby 
Coppers, and all other rare colonial coins, of which the owners may be willing to favor me with 
impressions, or, where that is impracticable, with rubbings of such coins. 

I have already found five varieties of the NE shilling, three each of the sixpence and threepence, 
and eleven of the Higley. 

Trusting that all collectors will realize the advantages of complete tables of the varieties of the 
colonial coinage, as well as the difficulties attending the formation of such without their co-operation, 
and that they will render the necessary facilities for such a purpose, 

I am yours, S. S. CROSBY, 
Chairman Com. Pub, N. E. N. & A. See. 

Address P. O. Box No. 1353, Boston, Mass. 





ADDITIONAL WORKS OF J. A. BOLEN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


No. 34.—Copy of the “Carolina Elephant”. Osv.: An Elephant. Rev.: Gop Preserve Carouina AND THE Loaps 
Proprizrors 1697. Size 17. 


No. 35.—A Mule Elephant Piece. Onv.: An Elephant, same as No, 34. Rev.: An Elephant. Lzc.: Onry Tz 
Srrucx. Size 18. 


_ Weare informed by Mr. Bolen that there will be struck from the dies of No. 34 only thirty-five 
impressions in copper, two in brass, and two or three in silver; after which the dies will be 
destroyed. They are, as nearly as may be, fac-similes of the rare original. Their price in copper 
is $2.00 each. The Mule, No. 35, has been struck, as the lettering of one side ne wie us, in ten 
impressions only, which Mr. Bolen furnishes at $2.50 each. The execution of both pieces is 
masterly, and gives continued evidence of the remarkable talent which their artist is acknowledged 
to - We hope that he may ere long find worthy employment on some original and important 
work. 





